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mum. Whatever may be the difficulties, or the objec- 
tions in the way of such an ideal, the philosophical de- 
murrer, raised by the Hegelian school, falls to the 
ground. 11 

Ashford, Middlesex, England. H. S. Shelton. 



ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND LIFE. 

HORACE M. KALLEN. 

IN the esteem of mankind the creation and the pursuit 
of the beautiful has from time immemorial been an 
honorable calling and a notable devotion. Anciently its 
instruments were assigned to the gods; its excellence 
was held no less than divine. Apollo and Hephaestos, 
Pallas and Hermes are these sources of the lyre and the 
forge, the pipe and the letter; from their protection and 
favor springs the power to create beauty. In our day, 
if we have abandoned Apollo and Pallas, we still cling 
to divine gifts, to inspiration; we still prize the works 
of the poets and the sculptors and the musicians above 
all other things. Only a lonely moralist, here and there, 
has presumed to challenge the worth of these delectables 
or to deny them a high place in the hierarchy of moral 
excellence. But most of us, if we could not be Virgil, 
would be Maecenas ; indeed, in these later days, I am not 
sure that we should not prefer to be Maecenas : to out- 
bid Europe for costly paintings, to collect first editions 
and ancient manuscripts; to fill our houses with glass- 
ware and porcelain, with postage-stamps and antique 

"The following passage from Dr. Bosanquet ("Philosophical Theory 
of the State," p. 78) is of some interest. "We shall then be compelled 
to agree with Bentham, Mill, and Spencer that 'self-government' and the 
'general will' are meaningless phantoms, combinations of hostile factors, 
incapable of being united in a real experience." This article does not 
raise the problem of self-government. I am not aware that Spencer dealt 
with the question of general will, but if he did do so, he answered Dr. 
Bosanquet 's criticisms in advance. 
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weapons; privately and publicly to support a poet, to 
encourage a musician, to send a lovely girl to Paris to 
learn dancing or singing, an ambitious boy to Florence 
to learn to paint. In our day Maecenas is more honor- 
able; Virgil, much costlier, is less significant. If we ap- 
preciate more intensely the old Horatian regret, we find 
life too fleeting and art too long only for the purchase 
of ancient excellence, not for the creation of contempo- 
rary perfection. A distortion of the old Talmudic form 
of the same regret strikes perhaps nearer home. "How 
labour increaseth!" cries the venerable Rabbin, "and 
how short the day ! " It may be that we regret the pres- 
sure of affairs which prevents us from enjoying native 
excellence, that our hunger for beautiful possessions in 
which to take breath is but the natural reaction upon 
our thirst for accelerated and unbeautiful achievement; 
we seek merely compensation in the former for the felt 
lack in the latter. The business of life is apparently so 
dreary a thing that its decoration with bought and ex- 
traneous ornament, like an African belle, is better than 
its unlovely nudity in field and city. So we hang the 
poor blossomless plant of our national life with artificial 
flowers. The decoration may be spotty, a malformation 
on the body politic, a distortion and an evil cause. Yet 
the knowledge that it is possessed may enhance the value 
of what it is to beautify; its sole contemplation may, 
for the time being, shut out of mind the parts it does 
not conceal. The art-museum, like the saloon, is much 
visited and promises and achieves the same results. So 
we labor toward the possession of art and we seek in 
the possession of art to forget our labor. 

This condition of things argues a disorganization of 
society to most people less disquieting than unnatural. A 
civilization like ours must necessarily have a strong 
antiquarian interest, for our civilization is our inherit- 
ance. Without the library we are savages once more. 
But the library should be not a morgue but a pantry. A 
healthy existence cannot sanely go on in a charnel house, 
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and the life which finds the things more excellent among 
the dead can hardly be an excellent life. There is, after 
all, less in common between the 'old masters' and the 
newest life, than between the 'old masters' and the 'new- 
art' "We have abandoned Galen and Paracelsus for 
Harvey and Pasteur, but we still measure St. Gaudens 
and Whistler by Michaelangelo and Raphael. This 
would be no impropriety if the deepest-lying motive 
were proper, but who shall say that it is? For us art 
is no longer long, because like all things excellent, it is 
rare and difficult; it is long because it has accumulated 
through the ages and we seem not to escape from the 
labyrinth of the heaped-up debris. We call most things 
beautiful because they are old, not because they are 
beautiful; where Horace sighed over the hard road to 
beauty, we sigh over the length of the catalogue. 

Yet, whether with Horace we see in art the fulfill- 
ment and perfection of nature; or with Arthur Symons 
we see in it a mystery and a relief, art is practically the 
whole of life. Stripped to its bare fighting weight, human 
existence is reduced to the restricted range of the African 
bushman or the Australian black-fellow: to satisfy the 
most elementary needs, — to feed, to breed; under the 
moon's influence to dance and to howl, — these activities 
make the barren sum of the nudest living of mankind. 
They are the mechanical expressions of instincts, oper- 
ating without light, a mystery in their processes, a mys- 
tery in their results. Art arises whenever any of these 
spontaneous activities reveals a use unthought of in the 
act, unsought for in the need's self-expression. Art in 
its primary forms is the aesthetic devoted to a use. This 
use, once found, is remembered, and when the activities 
which produce it end no longer in themselves, but aim at 
this use, they become instrumental and constitute a 
craft. The earliest art is industrial art. The pointing 
of a spear and the bending of a bow, the disorderly leap- 
ing converted into the rhythmic and therefore less- 
fatiguing magical dance, the free howl, turned into a sym- 
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bol for a thing, these conserve something other than 
themselves, they help and perpetuate what they are not, 
and by that fact become arts of utility. Almost the 
whole, according to some, the very whole of civilization, 
consists of such arts, — extensions of instincts looking 
beyond themselves; secondary and derived activities, 
superposed one upon the other, until finally they make 
the cumulus of modern life. Instrumental, serviceable to 
some other thing not itself, though this life is, it rests 
at bottom on something which has no use, which serves 
no purpose, outside of itself; on something that is spon- 
taneous, free, and irresponsible. That something is 
partly those instincts which make the fighting weight of 
life. Their operation is unharnessed, their activity is 
uncontrolled by a master-idea, they are self-sufficient; 
their process makes real the energy and capacity of the 
body, they look to no ulterior end, they perpetuate no 
event but themselves. They are like play. Any art 
which may be so described is called a fine art; it is 
assthetic as opposed to industrial and utilitarian. In- 
dustry, then, rests in free play and may be said to cul- 
minate therein. For the end which any instrument may 
serve must be either itself an instrument toward another 
end, or a final resting place, having no use beyond 
itself. Should every particular element of civilization 
serve to bring about or to keep going some other ele- 
ment, the whole of civilization can yet have no other 
end, beyond itself. Like play, it is free and spon- 
taneous. For what is the whole of civilization but a col- 
lection of industrial arts? At bottom, therefore, art and 
labor are coincident; all labor is art, and all art is fine 
art. There is no paradox in this assertion. It merely 
summarizes the history of civilization; it sees progress 
as the fusion of instruments with ends and of ends with 
instruments. It is the recognition of the most funda- 
mental character of life itself, — its ^instrumentality, 
its aestheticalness, its having, as a whole, no extraneous 
outlook and no extrinsic value. 
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But if this is the case, the question obviously arises, 
why quarrel with the archaeological interest in the arts 
especially called fine? The divorce of this interest from 
the rest of life must in this case be only apparent; and 
even if genuine, it is still an interest, profound, final, all- 
absorbing and self-sufficient, possessed of just that char- 
acter I have said is fundamental to the whole life. If 
the dead past alone gives supreme beauty to contempo- 
rary society, the past is by that very fact no longer dead, 
but intensely vital. If the end to which all labor is di- 
rected is the possession of memorial forms of bygone 
days, these forms are the very crown and flower and 
consummation of life. Eeproach cannot touch them, 
criticism falls off from them, broken and futile. They 
scorn justification, for by them alone is justification pos- 
sible. The goal of life is the master and judge of its 
processes and instruments. Add now to the loveliness of 
the past whatever beauty we deign to see in our present 
day, and what shall philosophy say to them or of them, — 
philosophy, of recent years a petty many-worded bore, 
worthless and weak beside the mighty onward sweep of 
the sciences, the alluring sweetness of the arts. How shall 
it presume to challenge the very standard and touchstone 
of life, demand its credentials and vise its passports ? Is 
not art rather to judge of philosophy than philosophy 
of artT 

There are many who would give this question the af- 
firmative answer. Life is for them a brutal and worth- 
less struggle from which the calm marbles and placid 
tints and rhythms of the arts are a relief and salvation. 
Others again, among them even such as find in art a 
refuge and relief, would respond with a decided nega- 
tive. For these philosophy also is an art, an outspan- 
ning art, embracing the others in its scope and holding 
them dissolved in its wider harmonies. They would 
consider philosophy the very art of arts. Challenged 
and apparently outstripped by science, jostled and 
crowded by industry, bent double and almost broken by 
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the avoirdupois of its metaphysical hump, the aboriginal 
right of philosophy in the soul's service and delight 
remains unshaken. For philosophy is that natal act of 
imagination, that primitive vision of things absent in 
terms of things present, which helped man to his liveli- 
hood, even at the risk of his life. This primeval function 
still persists. It is the saying of a last word about what 
is and what is not; it is the deliverance of an ultimate 
judgment about excellence and evil; it is the enlistment 
in life's service of all that environs life. Justly re- 
proached with dogmatism on the one hand, on the other 
with artificiality, philosophy nevertheless remains the 
discipline to man most natural, most spontaneous, most 
liberal. The material of the arts is the naked experi- 
ence alone; the material of philosophy is that experi- 
ence and all that is born of it or nourishs itself thereon. 
The consummation of life is indeed beauty, but it is the 
beauty of philosophy. 

How, then, more explicitly, are life, art, and philos- 
ophy related? First we have identified life with art and 
art with philosophy, then we have denied the identities 
we have established. What, properly, are the relations 
these things bear to each other! Let us consider. 

The motives or situations from which any form of 
activity springs must be such as to make this activity 
natural and inevitable, and when natural and inevitable, 
also desirable. If the world in which man lives had been 
congenial to him from the start, then perception might 
have been satisfaction and the operation of memory a 
rehearsal of pleasures. Experience being throughout 
good, each moment of its unbroken flux revealing unique 
and immediate excellence, no part of it would require 
especial treatment. Existence would then have been a 
beatitude, not an adjustment. Or again, had human life 
been ephemeral and momentary, a flash of activity ex- 
pressing its own nature, a pyrotechnic flowering of the 
spirit, man might have come and gone without reference 
to the environment at all. Like Mr. Sanatayana's 
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cherub, he might have fulfilled his being and realized 
his potentialities by repeating the multiplication table 
and then dying. Man, however, though not an eternal 
god, is something more permanent than a dialectic opera- 
tion or a pyrotechnic flash. He can live only in refer- 
ence to things. Had he failed to remember them, he 
would have failed to survive. He discovers early that 
the world is a process in which he happened, but which 
was not made for him. The flux in which he tries to 
maintain himself seems composed wholly of capricious 
eddies and treacherous whirlpools. To a mind untutored 
or primitive, nature seems yet rather stepmother than 
mother ; to a sophisticated mind, she is still alien enough 
to require a supplementary and compensating heaven. 
Hence, to comprehend the whole of nature, to define her 
character, is the most primitive, the most compelling, 
and the most vital necessity of human life. Man's 
knowledge determines the manner and stability of his 
existence, its quality and duration. And this knowledge 
in its primeval intention, and in its ultimate outcome, is 
philosophy. 

If this be true, we may gather something of the scope, 
the purpose and the meaning of philosophy, and may 
discover its relation to life and to art. If this be true, 
we see philosophy as a definition of the universe as it 
was in the beginning and as it ultimately shall be. It 
is an attempt to envisage the whole of the reality which 
environs us in a single symbol, to bind the unresting 
flux in bands of inexorable law, to understand it in terms 
of constant and unchanging substance. So philosophy 
is, indeed, identical with life, its beginning and its end. 
The child that calls every living person that it meets 
'mamma,' that treats its toes, its chairs, its dolls and its 
pets in exactly the same way, beating and petting each, 
is no less a philosopher than the great scientist who sees 
in the movement of nature the mutations of a single 
substance according to an immutable law. The baby 
defines and interprets its varied world in terms of a 
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single familiar and congenial being, its own warm feel- 
ing; the scientist acts in just the same way, though his 
term is different and may be used for other reasons. 
Both envisage the whole universe with one look, both 
define it with one instrument in a single insight. Both 
in so far as they define the whole environment, the im- 
mediate and the absent, in ultimate terms, are philos- 
ophers; the child no less than the expert, the expert no 
more than the child. 

Now philosophy may arise as a slave labors, because 
of the compelling necessity of circumstance. It is then 
an industry responding to outer demands, but having no 
inner sanction. On the other hand, men may philoso- 
phize just as a dog howls at the moon or a bird sings, 
because to philosophize is to express spontaneously a 
natural capacity, because it is a flowering of the body's 
function into the spirit's forms. Then philosophy is all 
pleasurable and absolute. Its warrant is the inward 
righteousness which instinct gives to all natural activi- 
ties, and it is then self-sufficient, looking to no ulterior 
end and springing from no ulterior motive. As such it 
is a fine art, called technically dialectic. But finally, 
men may engage in speculation not only because specu- 
lation is natural and congenial, nor alone because the 
environment compels it, but because, being free, spon- 
taneous, and being also required by the circumstances of 
life, it serves and expresses both its occasions, and at one 
and the same time adapts man to his environment and 
expresses and fulfills his nature, realizes, as professional 
philosophers would say, his being. In the final instance, 
philosophy is neither a slave's task, nor a child's joy; 
it is a moral art; it is a life. The task of the slave and 
the joy of the child are elementary; they are at the bot- 
tom of all human activity, practical and speculative. On 
the one hand the environment exacts under duress of 
death a working theory of its character; on the other, 
the soul bursts into cries and carols to express its per- 
turbation or delight. Each activity alone may give rise 
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to philosophy, the first to woodcraft, to common sense, 
to science; the second, to poetry, to music, to theology, 
to mathematics, to all forms of dialectic. But the first 
alone is by anything more than accident, humanly valu- 
able beyond the moment of its appearance, since it gives 
a cue to future stability in the environment character- 
ized. The second is only fortuitously good in the outer 
world. It has no reference even to the nature from 
which is springs, its outcome may be, all too often the 
betrayal of the soul that bears it. This is the form of 
philosophy at which the science and the business and 
the art of our modern world so sneer. And not with- 
out justice, though the sneerers forget that such phi- 
losophy is less philosophy than verbal art, nor do they 
see that it may insist that science and art and business 
pursued for their own sakes shall share the reproaches 
they level at itself. 

Discourse becomes purely philosophic when labor 
and spontaneity are at one, when use is married to joy. 
This union is the condition of moral excellence, and as 
philosophy always aims to harmonize the greatest num- 
ber of terms in this union, in order to define the whole 
world, we may honorably assign to it the highest excel- 
lence. Thus as merely furnishing a standard for a right 
nature of the arts, seen as a portion of the whole which 
philosophy studies and defines, philosophy is entitled to 
examine and to judge even so much-desired an excellence 
as art. 

But the consideration of the right nature of art is only 
half our task. It will reveal art's character, the laws 
and conditions of its development; its procedure will be 
like that of science; it will be only the physics of art. 
But science, physics, or natural philosophy is not pur- 
sued, as we have seen, for its own sake. It springs from 
a need to its satisfaction. Natural philosophy is there- 
fore only half of philosophy, — the other half, perhaps 
the more important half, is ethics, or moral philosophy. 
We shall barely have begun our philosophy of art, if we 
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should content ourselves with merely determining what 
art is. A complete philosophy of art must also describe 
what art is good for, must determine its value. Now 
the problem of values is the moral problem. It presup- 
poses an ultimate standard and an eternal ideal. No 
thing, with reference to itself alone, is either good or 
bad. Considered by itself it merely is, and that is the 
end of its story. Taken together with other things, how- 
ever, it acquires worth, for it can affect their being for 
better or for worse. The primary business of ethics is 
therefore to ascertain its standard of judgment. Pro- 
fessional moralists have had great dialectical quarrels 
about the nature of that standard for human life ; some 
have called it pleasure, others duty, self-sacrifice, self- 
realization; a few, — happiness. But most of those who 
have studied the matter have failed to observe that in 
naming these things they have invariably named some 
more or less partial interest of life itself, and that only 
the word happiness stood for the greatest number of 
these interests, designating a collection of them, ac- 
tivities which, once started, tend to perpetuate each 
itself. "When one interest dominates the others, divert- 
ing them from their true channels to its own fulfillment, 
we call that interest the actuating principle of a man's 
life. So a miser is actuated by love of gold, and this 
love perverts to its use his need to eat, to love, even to 
serve the State. All these are sacrificed and subordi- 
nated that his interest in possessing gold may fatten 
and flourish. By means of the interest which controls 
him, a man is characterized and his place in the moral 
world is assigned. 

Dominating interests require, however, a higher stand- 
ard of judgment than they themselves are, and that 
standard we call happiness. Happiness is the cooper- 
ative organization of the largest possible number of in- 
terests in a harmonious and self-sustaining life. It is 
higher than other standards, such as duty, or self-sac- 
rifice, or self-realization, because it is more comprehen- 
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sive, embracing as nearly as possible all the interests 
whose activity is called life. It is the highest good, for 
from the human outlook, life itself is, as we have seen, 
good for nothing but itself, while the rest of the universe 
is good or bad according to its effects on life. Life per- 
petuates itself; the aim of life is more life, while life- 
less things do not actively perpetuate themselves, but 
serve only as instruments in the conservation of life. 
We may say, then, that life is the centre and seat of all 
values and the determinant of all truths; whatever is 
found excellent in use or in itself, is so found with ref- 
erence to life, is found to have kept life stable, or to have 
increased it, to have lent it strength or delight. 

It would be wrong, however, to suppose that this 
life is primarily group life or even more widely social. 
It is not. It is an individual and private life. The pri- 
mary aim of society is not self-preservation, but the 
preservations of its members. Society persists in the 
interest of the individual, not the individual in the 
interest of society. Society is the instrument of private 
happiness, and it is altered and reshaped as it succeeds 
or fails in safeguarding this happiness for its members. 
The State and its activities are only those contents of 
the world which the individual finds more worthy to love 
or to hate, they are found good only in that good 's service 
to the private spirit, evil because they menace or hurt 
what the private soul treasures. The individual is the 
standard of value, the rest of the world is only its content. 
That this standard is invariably human would be a gratui- 
tous addition, were it not for repeated reference to un- 
human standards, anciently to the gods, currently to 
supermen and beasts. But pearls are intrinsically re- 
pugnant to the use of swine, metaphysics to the joy of 
dog-faced baboons; nor is it for nothing that human 
wisdom has so often seen fit to repeat that the ways of 
God are inscrutable and past finding out. For when 
known and recorded, are they not blasphemously like 

Vol. XXIV.— No. 1. 4 
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mail's ways, and his aims like man's aims? Now the 
ways and aims of man have looked toward his remain- 
ing forever man, not towards turning himself into super- 
man or God. Nor is it pertinent to look back to the ape 
or the tiger. If the law of self-preservation means any- 
thing, our hypothetical simian ancestors were human- 
ized altogether in spite of themselves. The life, then, 
which is the court of last resort in any question of value, 
in any issue regarding beauty or truth or goodness, is 
happy human life. This life is affirmed in its very denial. 
It is the measure of animation and of death. Even he who 
dies by his own hand asserts its rule of happiness and 
bows to its potency. For he seeks not to escape from 
life, but from life's disturbances. The living soul, which 
thinks death, must live, — to think it good. It denies, 
not life, but with the advocates of small or impoverished 
life, with ascetics, with mystics, with pessimists, it de- 
nies a quality and suffering in life. It chooses only 
between life and life, not between life and not-life; rid- 
dance of the present evil, not the void to come; not 
death, but peace. And peace, even the peace called 
death, as a living spirit knows it, is known only in the 
terms and affections of life; is held fast in the magic 
round of vital feeling which renders it good; valuable 
for passion, needful to the stability and conservation of 
life. In the last analysis, death is unthinkable : the 
inner discrepancy of what thought of it you will is pat- 
ent when you consider how purely negative are its qual- 
ities. What honest meaning can be discovered in the 
notion of man's awareness of being unaware, his sen- 
sation of insensibility, his feeling that he does not longer 
feel? Yet this you must think when you think of death. 
Is it not futile, then, to ask whether life is worth living? 
All that has ever been shown in answer is that one kind 
of life is worthier living than another, but the measure 
of worth has been a form of life itself, always. And, 
therefore, we may agree that in the profoundest and 
truest sense of that much-abused phrase, man is in every 
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deed and thought of his existence, the measure of all 
things. What worthiness in things he can consider is 
a worthiness for him; their natures interest him only 
in so far as they are relevant to the stability and joy 
of his being. He may be only an incident in their his- 
tory, but in his they are the conditions of his continued 
existence; by them he lives or dies. Valuation of the 
world, accordingly, is the most fundamental and most 
important activity he engages in. 

We are now in the position to complete our definition 
of philosophy. We have already seen philosophy as 
man's definition of the ultimate nature of the whole en- 
vironing universe. We see now that it is a definition 
made in the interest of sustaining and perpetuating 
human happiness. Since man must live in his world, 
he must know his world, but he does not live merely to 
know; in so far as knowing is different from living, he 
knows in order to live. But when his knowledge ex- 
tends to his entire environment, and consists not only 
of a definition of it, but also in a judgment of its worth, 
in terms of his own continued happiness, then his knowl- 
edge is coincident with his life, and this knowledge is 
philosophy. It is a combination of physics and ethics, — 
life's definition of the universe in the prosecution of its 
vital interests. 

Bearing the fact in mind, we shall be able to avoid a 
very serious historical error to which philosophy in a 
large degree is subject. This error is the confusion of 
the worthy thing with its worth. A great philosophic 
school, the transcendental or idealist, bases its claims 
to distinction on just this confusion. Finding that there 
is some consonance between the order of nature and the 
desires of man, this school makes the order of nature 
depend on the desires of man, or of a creature, the abso- 
lute, they to a large degree make in man's image. So 
in the last analysis they identify things with the values 
of things. For Hegel the essential need of man is the 
attainment of self -consciousness ; his world is therefore 
altogether an eternal dialectic process, attaining to self- 
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consciousness. For Fichte man's deepest nature is the 
completion of a duty or a plan; his world is therefore 
man, the plan, the completion, united in identity. The 
followers of these men carry this confusion into very 
details of life. But clearly, things are not identical with 
their values. A coin has an intrinsic nature quite apart 
from that given it by the die; the die's valuation, in- 
deed, depends on this nature; we do not make double 
eagles of copper. Neither desire nor need can deter- 
mine as by creation, the character of what satisfies both 
or either, though the relevance of that character to de- 
sires and needs determines its value and fixes its place 
in morals. Specific things are found before they are 
wished for; things must be, before they can be good. 
Nature precedes and is the ground of ethics. Self- 
knowledge is only knowledge of our capacity for action on 
things, derived from spontaneous and unplanned action 
on these things. Among them the responses one makes 
and finds, the outcome of one's conduct in the conserva- 
tion of one's life, are acknowledged expressions of 
things' nature, the definition of their essence, the for- 
mulae or laws of their behavior. The more invariable, 
fixed and constant these responses are, the greater our 
trust in them, the safer they, as actual revelations of 
the character of things. They become guides in the 
judgment of values, definitions serving as cues and sig- 
nals, which if really eloquent of the beings they signify, 
lead to preservative accommodations on the part of 
man. 

Now the method, which, in the description and appre- 
ciation of reality, keep the fundamental trait of life con- 
stantly in mind, applying life's ultimate conservation in 
happiness as the standard of the validity of any of man's 
activities, is called pragmatic. The pragmatic method 
refers always to the ethical motive which urges to knowl- 
edge, and judges knowledge in the degree in which it 
satisfies that motive; but while asserting the relation 
between the two, it does not identify them, as does the 
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idealist. It keeps each in its proper sphere, insisting 
on the aboriginal and ultimate priority of the happy life 
as a standard for all else. 

There is in this method nothing startling or novel. 
It is the method common to all sentient existence. The 
daily life consists of its application; it is the ordinary 
way of business and of leisure. Nor, indeed, is there 
a single philosophy that fails to apply it, even the phi- 
losophies of those who began by reviling it as subver- 
sive of all surety and ended by calling it a worthless 
commonplace. A commonplace it surely is, as must be 
all things potent and fit, the temporal flux, the rigidities 
of space. Subversive of surety it cannot be, for it is 
an application of the pragmatic method to itself to call 
it dangerous or destructive. It differs from the prag- 
matism common to all philosophies first in this — that 
those who use it as a pragmatic method are conscious 
of its nature and the mode of its operation, while in the 
history of philosophy, since its use was inevitable and 
instinctive, its use was blind. Whenever the true or the 
good or the beautiful has been invoked as norm, wher- 
ever there has been asserted any human preference, 
from a straw to immortality, wherever evil has been 
made subordinate to good or anything harmonious with 
some aspect of human nature has been made eternal, 
there the pragmatic method has been used. And from 
this point of view, what philosopher shall escape prag- 
matism, even among its enemies? 1 For as well assert that 
a falling man who denies belief in the principle of gravi- 
tation does not fall, as deny that a standardizing thinker 
does not make use of the pragmatic method because he 
refuses allegiance in discourse to the body of pragmatic 
doctrines. Examine any system in the honorable his- 
tory of philosophy, from Plato to Royce, and you shall 
in every case find that the ultimate thing invoked, that 
for the sake of which goodness and harmony and beauty 
are, is some interest which the thinker, or in his opinion, 
mankind, set as the core of happiness. 
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But philosophic and natural pragmatism, the prag- 
matism of William James and the pragmatism of his- 
tory and common sense, have yet another important 
point of difference. Philosophic or conscious prag- 
matism insists on thought's answering relevance to its 
given object, the environment in which man must live; 
on the operation of thought to conserve the values of 
life here and now and immediately, in this world, rather 
than beyond this world. It insists on so representing 
the environment that destruction shall be eliminated and 
the basis of life enlarged. It seeks control of the world 
by representing it, in natural law and in moral precept. 
It would, with Spinoza, see the universe under the as- 
pect of eternity, in terms of fixed and immutable con- 
cepts, heavy, yet invaluable in the service of the race; 
yet again it would live by the most ephemeral glimpses, 
if thereby mankind could achieve a more excellent life 
in this, its world. Pragmatism chooses excellence at 
any price rather than to go altogether without it. It 
would build well, rather than build for ages. When truth 
is called a coherent system or is said to be independent 
of man, or beauty is designated the archetypal good, it 
points out that this description is made in the service of 
some interest and must stand or fall according to its 
service, and it adds furthermore that that one interest it^ 
self stands or falls, pragmatically, as it aids or hinders the 
greatest interest, a happy life. This, few systematic phi- 
losophies, professionally rather than humanly made, past 
or present, consent to recognize. Their interest has been 
mainly dialectical and lyric, mainly the consistent elabo- 
ration of an artistically complete doctrine, rather than 
the truth which is born of the interplay of life with its 
environment. The terms of metaphysicians relate to 
natures and regions which are congenial to the life of 
man in eternity but rarely to the actual environment in 
which life does go on or fails. Conscious pragmatism 
insists that the descriptions of the world shall square not 
only with our desire, but before all, with the definite con- 
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ditions of its satisfactions. For the world must be known 
as it is before it can be rendered amenable to the ideal. 
The sculptor who does not understand his marble will 
carve no goddess; he will only spoil his chisel. An 
adequate philosophy therefore will keep the ethical in- 
terest both fundamental and ultimate; but just because 
that interest is the beginning and end of life, it will look 
to see nature as she nudely is, lest it define an ideal 
which shall merely ruin its own being in this world of 
ours. For conscious pragmatism the region of happiness 
is not in a heaven metaphysical or theological ; it is in the 
immediate and sublunar sphere which is the occasion of 
our conceiving heaven at all. 

Thus the philosophy of art has before it a double 
task. It must first consider the nature of art, in terms 
of its content, — its aims, its instruments, its processes. 
This task carries it into many fields, for art is as wide 
as life and as old as history. History, technology, psy- 
chology, metaphysics, economics, the philosophy of art 
will have to draw upon all of these before it shall have 
dealt even superficially with the content of art. The 
other half of its task is ethical — it is the criticism or 
evaluation of art. Having seen what art is and what it 
aims at, philosophy's next task will be to test it by its 
consistency with happiness ; its adequacy to a harmoni- 
ous and stable human life. Though this business of 
criticism is last in the order of discourse, the final step 
in the application of the pragmatic method, it is, in the 
business of living, first. The initial and final epithets 
man gives the world is good and bad. These words 
signify the fundamental categories of life — the prag- 
matic categories par excellence. They are implied in all 
judgments and designate definitely the types of reaction 
open to an actively self-conserving creature. Conduct is 
the beginning and end of all philosophy. For the good is 
a relation which things bear to man and links him ir- 
refragably to the natures to which he can attribute it: 
and life is the pursuit of good things. These are nudged 
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good by the impulse which, seeks them, and what is that 
impulse, if not the impulse to live? This is what deter- 
mines the criteria of the ideal, of happiness rightly 

to understand which is the essence of the spiritual in- 
sight. Its complement is the policy of life, in which the 
methods and operation that give the ideal a location and 
an existence are made explicit. They are the ideal's in- 
struments; the ideal is their outcome. Art, considered 
as civilization or as fine art merely, involves both, — the 
vision of an ideal of happiness, the exercise of a prac- 
tice which shall attain it. Its goodness will vary with 
the degree in which it serves and extends all life's poten- 
cies, with the harmonious actualities it prepares, and 
renders enduring, stable, happy. This life in all its 
breadth and depth, as it expresses itself in social organ- 
ization, religion and science as well as in art, we invoke, 
of necessity as art's measure. Art must be evaluated 
with reference to the consistent perpetuation of all these 
activities or of as many as the maintenance of the great- 
est possible whole of life allows. 

Horace M. Kallen. 
University op Wisconsin. 



MARTINEAU ON THE OBJECT AND MODE OF 
MORAL JUDGMENT. 

N. C. MXJKERJI. 

PRESENT-DAY thought^ under the lead of idealism, 
has traveled away considerably from Martineau's 
ethical position. His position requires modifications in 
detail perhaps, but in the main still remains, in the 
writer's conviction, the most faithful interpretation that 
we have of our moral consciousness. In this paper an at- 
tempt will be made to state Martineau's position on "the 
object and mode of moral judgment"; to clear it from 
misunderstandings ; to point out its differences from the 



